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tions of the broad principles of the natural sciences, so
in the application of economic principles we must be
careful to enquire concerning the nature of our
material. It is not assumed that any of the many pos-
sible forms of competitive or monopolistic conditions
must necessarily always exist. But while it is important
to realise how many are the subsidiary assumptions
which necessarily arise as our theory becomes more
and more complicated, it is equally important to realise
how widely applicable are the main assumptions on
which it rests. As we have seen, the chief of them are
applicable whenever and wherever the conditions
which give rise to economic phenomena are present.
Considerations of this sort, it may be urged, should
enable us easily to detect the fallacy implicit in a
view which has played a great role in continental dis-
cussions. It has sometimes been asserted that the
generalisations of Economics are essentially "historico-
relative" in character, that their validity is limited
to certain historical conditions, and that outside these
they have no relevance to the analysis of social
phenomena. This view is a dangerous misapprehension.
It can be given plausibility only by a distortion of the
use of words so complete as to be utterly misleading.
It is quite true that in order fruitfully to apply the more
general propositions of Economics, it is important to
supplement them with a series of subsidiary postulatesf
drawn from the examination of what may often be
legitimately designated historico-relative material. It
is certain that unless this is done bad mistakes are
likely to be made. But it is not true that the main
assumptions are historico-relative in the same sense.
It is true that they are based upon experience, that
they refer to reality. But it is experience of so wide a